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ABSTRACT 

Results of this survey indicate that three important 
ways to improve high school student achievement are to increase daily 
attendance, improve study skills, and increase required courses. 
Two-thirds of the school district administrators responding rated 
increasing attendance as highly important. Almost half strongly 
favored increasing required Core subject and study skill courses. 
Other highly rated alternatives among the eight listed were raising 
graduation requirements and expanding inservice teacher training. 
During the past 3 years (1979-82), nine out of ten districts reported 
implementing one or more activities to bolster achievement . Although 
urban, suburban, and rural districts are similar in their graduation 
requirements, urban districts tend to emphasize minimum competency 
tests and homework assignments more than rural districts. Minimxim 
competency tests and scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and American College Testing (ACT) Program revealed no consistent 
pattern oi positive relationships between requirements and 
achievement. Questionnaires mailed to a national probability sample 
of 571 school districts representing 11,370 school districts with 
high schools yielded a 93 percent response rate. Six tables of 
statistical findings and a reproduction of the survey questionnaire 
are included. (JBM) 
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Three ijnportant ways to improve high school student achievement are to 
increase daily attendance, improve study s3ails, and increase the number of 
y^^^c^^ ''''''^ courses, according to the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). This finding is from a recent NCES survey of a representative national 
sample of school district administrators. The survey was requested through the 
U.S. Department of Education by the National Commission on Excellence in Educatior 
to provide information on high school academic requirements and school districts' 
efforts to improve achievement. 

School district administrators were asked, among other things, to rate the 
relative importance (high, medium, or low) of the following activities to improve 
academic achievement in high schools: 



o Increase daily attendance 

o Increase units of credit required in core subjects 

o Establish/increase courses to improve students' study skills/habits 
o Establish/increase, minimum competency requi.rements for graduation 
o Establish/increase req\iirements for in-service 

teacher training for subject matter competence 
o Increase amount of homework 
o Extend the school day or the school year 
o Establish/increase minimum competency tests for teachers 

Two-thirds of the school district administrators rated "increasing 
attendance" as highly important for improving student achievement (table 1). 
Almost half (47 percent) strongly favored increasing the number of required core 
subject credits and the number of student study skill courses. Further, more than 
one-quarter of the districts rated minimum competency requirements for graduation 
and expanded in-service training for teachers as highly important. 

Pew districts (less than 10 percent) rated the remaining alternatives as 
highly important. However, nearly 50 percent felt that increasing homework was at 
least moderately important. 
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Nine out of ten districts (91 percent) reported implementing one or more of 
the eight listed activities to bolster achievement during the past 3 years. About 
69 percent of the districts had implemented programs to increase daily student 
attendance, and 51 percent report4?.d plans for new or additional activity in this 



area. 



Relatively more Tirban school districts reported implementing these activities 
and considered them to be highly important than did rural districts (table 2). 
Differences between urban and rural districts were most striking for increasing 
attendance and incrijasing minimum competency requirements for grad\iation. 

Requirements 

High school students nationally average about 5 hours of credit classes each 
school day (table 3).^ The amount of time spent in these classes varies widely 
across districts, from a high of 350 minutes or more for 10 percent of the 
districts, to a low of 240 minutes or less for another 10 percent. 

On the average, districts require a total of 19.8 credits for graduation, or 
about 5 credits per year for the typical 4-year program. 3 However, some 
districts (5 percent) require as many as 24 dredits, while others (also about 5 
percent) require as few as 16.5 credits - a difference equivalent to 1-1/2 years 
of required credit. 

As part of the total required credits fcr graduation, districts designate an 
average of 3.6 credits in English/language arts, 2.6 in social studies/history, 
1.7 in mathematics, 1.6 in science, less than .1 in foreign languages, and 1.7 in 
physical education/health. Many students graduate with more than the minimum 
number of credits. Nationally, the average number of credits earned at graduation 
is 21.7. 

Minimum competency tests for graduating seniors are required by about 
one-fourth of the districts. Of these, 90 percent administer tests in 
mathematics, 80 percent in English/language Arts, and 47 percent in other fields. 
Slightly less than one-fourth (23 percent) of the districts have formal policies 
requiring the regular assignment of homework at the senior high level. 



^ In this report, estimates of averages are mear.'r per district, not means 
per student. 

^ calculated from the nuniber of periods a typical student takes for credit and 
the number of minutes per period. 

3 In this survey, a unit of credit was defined as a class scheduled for a 
minimum of 200 minutes per week (275 minutes for a laboratory class) for 36 
weeks. All credits have been converted to a 4-year baser 
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Urban, sub\arban, and rural districts are similar in the length of school days 
and the nximber of credits required for graduation. However, proportionately, 
twice as many urban districts (two-fifths) as rural districts (one-fifth) require 
minimum ccnspetency tests for graduation and regular homework assignments in senior 
hig^ school. 



Achievement 

The administrators reported that half of the their high school graduates 
intend to go to 2- or 4-year colleges. The American College Testing (ACT) Program 
or the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is required by many colleges as a criterion 
for admission.-* Mjnost half of the seniors in all districts take either the ACT 
or the SAT, although this proportion varies greatly among districts (from 1 to 10 0 
percent) . 

Districts reported average scores for their students on either tha ACT or 
SAT, whichever test wls taken ^by more of their students. The ACT scores were 
reported by 61 percent of the districts; the SAT scores, by the remaining 39 
percent. 

Urban districts reported lower average SAT scores than did suburban 
clistricts, but average ACT scores were about equal for both. 

The average district student score was 461 on the mathematics portion and 
433 on tile verbal portion of the SAT, and 19.0 on the compo«ite ACT (table 4). 
Individual district scores varied greatly. For example, of the districts 
reporting SAT scores, 10 percent reported average mathematics scores of 400 or 
lower, while another 1'"*' percent reported scores of 520 or higher. 



Requirements and Achievement 

Preliminary amalyses (see Survey Background) at the national level reveal 
some positive relationships between requirements and student achievement, but the 
pattern was not consistent across the tluree achievement measures (the ACT score, 
combined SAT score, and the percent of high school graduates intending to go to 
college) • 

For example, school districts whose students spend more time in credit 
courses (reporting high numbers of mdnutes) appear to have significantly higher 
achievement as measured by the mathematics SAT and combined mathematics and verbal 
SAT than those reporting low minutes (table 5). However, for districts indicating 
that the ACT is their more widely administered test, no positive relationship 
exists between time spent in credit classes and achievement. 



possible student scores on the ACT range from 1 to 36. The ACT Program 
reported an average composite score for students tested during the 1981-82 
school year of 18.4. Student scores on the SAT mathematics or verbal tests may 
range from 200 to 800. The College Entrance Examination Board reported an 
average mathematics SAT score of 467 and a verbal SAT score of 426 for college 
bound seniors of the class of 1982. 



««^o«vpr there are a nionber of apparent inconsistencies betvsen student 

^^^^^^^^ 

districts requrring ccinpetency tests for graduation or regular hoiaework at the 
Senior higl'T^veX does not differ significantly fran that in districts without 
these requirements. 

The failure to find a consistent pattern of positive relationships between 
requirements and achievement may arise fr«a a nurnber of factors. 
r?^dency for school districts with lower student achievement to raise formal 
^equire^^^ts as a strategy for improving achievement, vhile higher -h.ev.ng 
districts see less need for this type of action, ^e survey f.nd.ngs support 
tiis, in that districts with the lowest percents of students el.g.ble for ESEA 
Title I assistance (currently Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
^iptovement Act) have the highest achievement even though their "qu.rements are 
Se same or lower than other districts. Second, in some ^Hstr.cts, h.gher 
requirements are the result of recent policy changes to counteract lew 
achievement. These policies may not have bee,, in effect long -^°^f "^f ^ 
Jasurable differencS in achievement -r -anjple :t:Lr^rst;defts in 

iQfli-no Qrhool vear would have minimal effect on tne acnievemenu o , , ^ 
1981-82, but Lrinfluence the achievement test performance of students .n later 
i!ars! T^ird, since these data reflect aggregate district averages -i^-^J"'^^ 
effec;s are m^re difficult to isolate than if students were the un.t of analyses. 
FoSth! "e average achievement scores of small districts are subject to 
si^tflc^t variability because they ar^ based on relatively few students. 

M.,reover, some variables that have been linked ^° ^f/j^^^^^.^'arf 
studies could not be measured in this survey. Among these ^"^r^^^^^"^^^^ 
aualitv of education, level of student preparation on entering hic^h school, 
^^^deni °m^tivation, ;eacher expectations, and per P^pil expenditure Co-r f 
these variables would permit a more powerful test of the existence °^ 
of arl^attonship between requirements and achievement at the district level. 



Survey Background 

This survey vas requested by the National Commission on Excellence in 
EducaSir. tSTough the olfice of Educational He..arch and ^P^^^^"^' 
Apartment of Education. Tl.e survey was performed under contract with Westat, 
?^r?'T«search firm in Rockville, Maryland, using the Fast Response Survey 
System (FRSS). Xn August .1982, questionnaires were mailed to a national^ 
liobSility sample of 571 achool districts representing an estimated national 
-?otal of 11,370 school districts with high schools. The response rate w^s 
93 Srcent. The standard errors for selected characteristics are presented i« 
table ^0. 

Preliminary analyses consisted of plots of the data, croES-tabulations, and 
weighed Siear regressions. The regression analyses employed the foll°--| ^ 
^-Z^TriJX variiibles- number of minutes spent in credit classes, number of 
r^Sfts requl^^ior grad^Ln (excluding physical education/health) , number of 
crSlts reqlSred in core subjects, whether or not the district required competency 
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tests for graduation, vhethar or not the district had a formal policy requiring 
the regular assignment of homework at the senior hi.^h school pAvel .^^rcent of 
seniors ttiking the ACT or- SAT teat, ahd percent of ffifcudeiits eligible for Title I 
aseistwnce. Dependent variables were district average ccmposite ACT scores, 
combined mathematics and verbal SAT scores, and percent of graduates planning to 
atter-1 2- or 4-year colleges. Only the percentagp of students eligible for 
Title I showed a consistent, significant reiationship with the achievement 
measures, and the relationship was negative. 

For information about this survey or the Fast Response Survey System, contact 
Douglas Wright, National C6:^ter for Education Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue SW. 
(Mail Stop 205), mshington, D.C. 20202, telephone (301) 436-6684. For single 
copies of this <:ia;;i-r release, or for more information about the Center's 
- statistical progra.^ contact the Statistical Information Office, at the same 
address, or telephone (301) 436-7900. 
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Table l.-Sc.oo, ais..lct .aU„|S of the Importance of acU^ 

nVslirZl lS8;il2,"aSrp?;„rfir;» t Station ..^S.. «n.teO states, 

fall 1982 



(Table entries are percents oX an 



estimated 11,370 districts with high schools.) 





Relative importance 


I mp 1 e — 
men ted 
between 


Plan to 
imp] e- 


Activity 


High 


Medi um 


Low 


1 Q7 Q Rn 

J. y 1 y — ou 

and 
1981-82 


mp n t b V 

infill* *^ J 

1984-85 




66 


23 


11 


69 


51 


Incre.vse units of credit requirea in core 


47 


30 


2 J 


53 


38 


Establish/increase courses to imp,rove 


47 


41 


1 2 


48 


52 


Lstabl ish/increase minimum competency 


29 


37 


34 


27 


34 


Establish/increase requirements for 
in-service teacher training for subject 


28 


47 


25 


36. 


43 














Establish/increase minimum competency 


9 


21 


70 


9 


12 






47 


46 


19 


19 


Extend the school day or the school year .. 


5 


15 


80 


7 


8 



7 
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Tabl^ 2.— School district ratings of the importance of activities to improve academic 
achievemen'c in high schools and implementation of these activities between 
1979-80 and 1981-82, by metro status: United States, fall 1982 

(Table entries are percents of urban, suburban, and rural school districts with high 

schools. 1/) 



Ac t i V i ty 


High importance 


Implemented between 
1979-80 and 1981-82 


Metro status 


Metro status 


Urban 


Sub- 
urban 


Rural 


Urban 


Sub- 
urban 


Rural 



Increase daily attendance 



Increase units of credit required in 
core subjects • 



Establish/increase courses to improve 
students' study skills/habits 



Establish/increase minimum competency 
requirements for graduation - 



Est abl i sh/ i nc rease requirements lor 
in-service teacher training ior sub- 
ject matter competence 



Est abl i sh/ i nc rease minimum competency 
tests for teachers - 



Increase amount of homework 



Extend the school day or the school 
year 



90 
59 
51 
47 

45 

5 
12 

14 



69 
54 
43 
35 

26 

11 
8 

8 



63 
43 
49 
25 

28 

8 
6 



88 
65 
52 
49 

49 

<1 
37 



76 
57 
47 
32 

39 

9 
27 



64 
51 
48 
24 

34 

9 
14 



1/ Total numbers of districts are: urban — 366, suburban — 3 , 725 , and ""^ ' ^80 . 

' U?ban districts are those within city limits. Suburban districts ^" 

the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), but outside the city. Rural 

districts are those outside the SMSA. 



Table 3. -Academic requirements, by metro status: United States, fall 1982 



Requi remen ts 


All 

districts 
with high 
school s 


Metro status 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 





Total school districts' 



Average minutes per day of credit 
classes ' 



Average number of credits \l 



Average number of credits in core 
subjects 2/ 



Average number of credits in math 

Average number of credits in science . 

Average number of credits in English/ 
language arts 



Average number of credits in history/ 
social studies 



Average number of credits in foreign 
languages 



Average number of credits in physical 
education/health 



Percent of districts requiring 
minimum competency tests for 
graduation • 



In math 

In English/language J^rts 
In other subject < 



11 ,370 

298.4 
19.8 

9.5 
1.7 
1.6 

3.6 

2.6 

<.l 

1.7 

25 

23 
20 
12 

23 



366 

294.4 
19.9 

10.0 
1.9 
1.6 

3.8 

2.6 

. 1 

1.9 

42 

41 
38 
23 

40 



3,725 

290.7 
19.9 

9.3 
1.6 
1.4 

3.7 

2.6 

<.l 

1.9 

37 

33 
29 
19 

29 



7 , 280 

302.6 
19.8 

9.6 
1.7 
1.6 

3.6 

2.6 

<. 1 

1.6 

19 

17 
15 



19 



Percent of districts with formal 
policy requiring regular assignment 
of homework at senior high school 

level 

^^^Kr.^A '»Q n rlass scheduled for a minimum 
1/ in the survey, a ^^^^^^'fo f lab classffor 36 weeks. All credits 

" of 200 minutes per week (275 minutes lor a 

have been converted to a 4 year base. 
2/ Math, science, Engl i sh/ language arts, social studies/history, and foreign 
languages . 
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Table A. 



-Academic achievement, by metro status: United States, fall 1982 





All 


Metro status 




Achievement 1_/ 


districts 
with high 
school s 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rura 1 



Total school districts. 

Average math SAT score 

Average verbal SAT score 

Average composite ACT score 

Average percent of high school 
graduates that intend to go to a 
2- or 4-year college 



11 ,370 



461 



433 



19.0 



48.8 



366 



450 



413 



18.4 



54.3 



468 



442 



18.6 



50.4 



455 



425 



19.2 



47.7 



5:at aQ their more widely administered achievement 
1/ school districts reporting the SAT ^^^J ^^'/^^^"^^ ^'n districts. 57 percent of 



By region, 



of the West and Southwest. 



ft 
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Table 5.— Academic achievement, 



Requirements 



by requirements: United States, fall 1982 

Ach i evement 



Average 
math 
SAT score 



Average 
verba 1 
SAT score 



Average 
comb i ned 
SAT score 



Total 

Minutes of credit classes: 1/ 

Low • * 

Medium 

High 

Required credits excluding 
physical education/health: 2/ 

Low * _ 

Medium 

High 

Policy requiring ^egu 1 ar home- 
work at senior high school 
level : 

No 

Yes 

Minimum competency tests 
required for graduation. 

No 

Yes • 



1/ Low = 200-270 
' Medium - 271-329 
High = 330-385 

2/ LOW = 11.5-16.99 
' Medium = 17-18.99 
High = 19-26 



461 



454 
459 
472 



461 
455 
467 



458 
467 



460 
462 



433 



430 
433 
437 



435 
4 24 
439 



431 
437 



433 

433 



894 



884 
892 
907 



896 
879 
904 



889 
902 



893 
894 



Average 
ACT sctyre 



Average 
% going 
to college 



19.0 



19.8 
19.2 
18.4 



19.1 
19.2 
18.8 



19.0 
18.8 



19.0 
18.7 



48.8 



48.9 
47.7 
49.8 



48.2 
47.4 
50. 3 



48.3 
50.3 



48.1 
50.7 



11 
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Table 6, — Standard errors of selected items 



Item 


Est imate 


Standard 






error 



National averages: 

Minutes that a typical student spends in credit classes 
each day 



Units of credit required for graduation 

Composite ACT score 

Math SAT score 

Verbal SAT score 



Percent of graduates planning to attend two- or four-year 
colleges 



Percent of students eligible for Title I assistance 

Percent of all districts: 

Requiring minimum competency tests for graduation 



With formal policy requiring regular assignment of homework 
at the senior high school level 



Indicating that increasing daily attendance is highly 
important for improving academic achievement 



Indicating that establishing/increasing courses to improve 
students' study skills is highly important for improving 
academic achievement 



Indicating that increasing the school day or year is 
highly important for improving academic achievement .. 

That implemented programs to increase daily attendance 
between the 1979-80 and 1981-82 school years 



Averages and percents for urban, suburban, and rural 
d i St r ic ts: 



Average verbal SAT score for urban districts . 

Average verbal SAT score for suburban districts 

Percent of urban d 
tests for graduat 

Percent of rural d 



tests for graduat 
Percent of urban d 



stricts requiring minimum competency 
on 



stricts requiring minimum competency 
on 



stricts indicating that Increasing 
daily attendance is highly important for improving 
academic achievement 



Percent of suburban districts indicating that increasing 
daily attendance is highly important for improving 
academic achievement 



Percent of rural districts indicating that increasing 
daily attendance is highly important for improving 
academic achievement 



298.4 
19.8 
19.0 
461 .1 
432.8 

48.8 
21 . 2 

25.4 
22.9 
66.0 

46.8 
4.7 
68.7 

413.3 
442.0 

42.5 

18.7 

89.6 

68.6 

63.4 



2.0 
.1 
.1 
4.0 
3.4 

.8 
.7 

1.7 
2.2 
2.6 

3.2 
1.0 
2.5 

9.0 
4.3 

7.7 

2.2 

4.6 

5.2 

3.7 



Note. — Stati St ics used in this report are subject to sampling variability. The estimated 
standard error of a statistic (a measure of the variation due to sampling) can be 
used to examine the precision obtained in a particular sample. If all possiblv* 
samples were surveyed under similar conditions, intervals of 1.645 standard errors 
below to 1.645 standard errors above a particular statistic would include the 
average result of these samples in approximately 90 percent of the cases. For 
example, for the first item in the table (average number of minutes that a typical 
student spends in credit classes each day), a 90 percent confidence interval is 
from 295.1 to 301.7 minutes (298.4 + 1.645 times 2.0). If this procedure were 
followed for every possible sample, about 90 percent of the intervals would include 
the average number from all possible samples. 
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Reproduction of Survey Questionnaire 



«SPO«SE 
SURVEY (7STEH 



U. S. DCPArmENT OF EDOCATIOH 
HATIOMAL CEJn-EB fOR EOUCATXOM STiVTISTICS 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20202 



Por* approvad 

0tS Ho. llS3-0b0] 
kfp. C«p. 11/12 



Survey of School Districts dm Academic 

teQUlREHEMTS AHO ACHIEVEMENT 



thi. turvty co«pr»h«n.iv», .ccut»t«. trii tiMly. 



;;;:7: r:;::;TrTn:.. ^^..u.^ .o, . .tn..u. „ 2.. .m. p.. .»s ,.n. .0. . .... c... .0. 3» 

dictcict, •howinq tha co«i)intd •tt9Ct ot 5ttt» 



TCtrtfora, • typictl •tudtnt takaa » pttiodt for ci«<»it. 

»..,„. nu-bT o( .inut.. p.. p-nod l.xclud.n, ti.. b.t«.n cl ■ 

. Tot.l ..u«». unit, of e.llt r.qul.^ fo. ,r«iu.tlon In you. dl.tr.ct . 

. . , Seicnct I Engli»h/l»n9U»9« "f ' 

C Hu.b.r of unit, of cr^lit r.qulrwl In luth • Ki.nc. 

,oc»l .tu<.l../hl.to.y ■ Fo...,n l.n,u.,.. ■ ■ 

0 Cl.cl. tM .P-n du.ln, .h.ch ».t .tud.nt. .ecru. th. ..quU.O unit, of cr.Olt: .-K 

.u^. of um.. of c..lt . ..--.nt «n ...n .u.in, t.. ..... .P.n ...Cudln, n.,.t..u«.. «.=o. 



.nd ctwJlt by .MBln.tion) 



llu.b.r of unit, of edit. If .ny, ..rn.d t,lo^ thl. gr«l. .P«n 



, »o- ..ny unit, of cr^Jlt do .tud.nt. u.u.UX th.y ,.«5u.t.7 

0 BO- ..ny unit, of c.«.it In CO.. .ubi.ct ..... (In,l l.b/l.n,u.,. ..t.. «tb. 
.„d fo...,n ..n,u do .tud.nt. u.u.Uy co,pl.t. In tb.l. wnlo. y...7 



•citnct. socitl atudiaa/hiatoty. 



Ch.cic y. or no for ..ch i" f if iHi, >o vo'r \!^ school. . 



2U 



A. Mlnl.u. co.p.t.ncy t..t. for hl,h .chool gr.du.t.on. In -hlch «... .z 

H.th En,|l.h/l.n,u.,. Tt. Oth.r »Sp.cUy oth.r 

. P.c4ulr.d ln-..rvlc. t..ch.r tr.lnln, for -ubj.ct ..tt.r co.p.t.nc.. .-9 



•quir*d: 
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In K.th for Mth t..ch*r.i 

R.ciuir.d ln-..rvlc. t..cn.r » — ^ , 

in .ci.nc. for .cl.nc. t..ch.r». in «hlch .r.... H.tn i»« _ 

in .ci.nc. .u„dy-..ploy.d t..ch.r.. <H.y b. St.t. r.qulr...nt. , 

C. P.qulr«<l .Inl.u. co«p.t.ncy t..t. for n.« or . 7 r / 

.Kir. ScUnc. I 'I En9ll.h/l.n9U.q. .rt. » C*n.r .l knovl*d,. I^i? 

In which .r...: M.th l_ti »ci.nc« i_ ^ - 



' / ^ #„r..i Dollcl.. r. quiring i»9ul.r ...Iqrm.nt of ho«.**otli7 

III. A. At wh.t l.v.l(.) do*, your dl.trlct h.v. for..l PoUcl.. r.qulrin, 

n.. . Jr. Hlgh/Hlddl. Sr.Hl,h l„t. Do., not r.qulr. I^l- 

. ... ^-or. r.,.lr.. .0 h- r...^- or .... hy . ...ch.r ...chin, ...l.t.nt. Y.. . o 

1. U r.,.U.a th.. th. r.. ....ofho,.^..»>^.n,.nt..>..Uc. Uh.. ..-nt.. Y.. Ho _ 
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